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A.F.L. and C.1.O. in Agreement on Procedure 


For Settlement of Wartime Jurisdictional Disputes 


OTWITHSTANDING the continuing assaults being made by its enemies 

in Congress and by certain business groups and newspapers, labor again 

gives proof positive of its determination to make an all-out effort to bring 

about harmony in the nation and to present a solid front against the Axis 
powers. 

On Wednesday it was disclosed that the presidents of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations had agreed 
on a procedure for settling union jurisdictional disputes for the duration of 
the war. The first press dispatches from Washington making announcement 
of the agreement were brief, and contained only the following: 


Announcement by War Board Chairman 


‘¢ “Under procedure worked out with Philip Murray, president of the 
C.1.0., and William Green, president of the A.F.L.,’ said an announcement 
by W.L.B. Chairman William H. Davis, ‘all jurisdictional questions in 
cases coming before the War Labor Board will be referred as a matter of 
course to the labor members of the board for adjustment. If any particu- 
lar dispute cannot be settled by the labor members, Mr. Murray and Mr. 
Green will be so notified and they will thereupon promptly appoint a group 
or individual to make a final and binding determination of the dispute. 

*‘American People Will Welcome” 

‘* “Jurisdictional disputes,’ the board chairman added, ‘have always been 
the most difficult to settle, because of their very nature. The American peo- 
ple will welcome this agreement between the two labor organizations for 
finally determining all jurisdictional disputes until the war is won. 

“This agreement will dispose not only of disputes between unions affil- 


iated with the two national organizations but also disputes between unions 
within either the A.F.L. or C.L.O which affect the war effort.’ ”’ : 


work and a willingness to adapt the most modern of 
mass production methods to their work.” ; 
Pacific shipyards likewise led in the rate of con- 


Workers on Pacific Coast 


At Top in Shipbuilding 


A Maritime Commission report last Monday 
showed Pacific Coast shipyards made greater prog- 
ress than other shipyards during March in construc- 
tion of “Liberty” ships for the war program. The 
teport was based on progress made in contracts for 
the first 312 Liberty freighters. 

The Richmond Shipbuilding Corporation, Rich- 
mond, Calif., did 13 per cent more work in March 
than its contracts called for, while the Oregon Ship- 
building Corporation at Portland gained 12 per cent. 

The Alabama Drydock and Shipbuilding Company 
of Mobile was in third place with a gain of 9.34 per 
cent, but the California Shipbuilding Corporation of 
Wilmington, Calif., was close behind with an in- 
Crease of 9.20 per cent. 

Rear Admiral Howard L. Dickery, vice-chairman 
of the Commission, said it was noteworthy that the 
best progress records were being made by Pacific 
Coast yards, none of which, he said, had had a con- 
siderable or extended background of experience.. 

“It is evident to the Commission, however,” he 

ontinued, “that the managements of these yards do 
Possess what is termed the ‘know how’ in construction 


struction for February. 

A recent record established by the No. 2 yard of 
the Richmond Shipbuilding Corporation was in the 
commissioning of the 10,000-ton Liberty type freight- 
er, Anthony Wayne, only 38 days after its launching. 
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PAY INCREASES FOR 40,000 

Forty thousand ladies’ garment workers in New 
York City were granted an approximate 10 per cent 
pay increase in a decision announced last week by 
former Mayor James J. Walker, impartial chairman 
for the industry. 


Labor Council Meeting Tonight 
The San Francisco Labor Council resumes its 
evening sessions tonight (Friday) at 8 o’clock, and 
henceforth will meet weekly, on Fridays, at the 
same hour. The executive and arbitration com- 


mittee will meet at 8 o’clock on Monday eve- 
nings. The organization committee, whose duties 
also include passing upon the qualifications of 
delegates as set forth in the Council laws, will 
meet at 7 o’clock every Friday evening. 


"Union Maintenance” Will 
Aid Industrial Harmony— 
Majority Opinion of W.L.B. 


As noted in last week’s issue of the LaBor CLarion, 
the National War Labor Board ordered a mainte- 
nance of union membership clause in its decision set- 
tling the International Harvester Company dispute, 
which involved both A.F.L. and C.1.0. organizations. 


Under this clause members in good standing must 
maintain such standing as a condition of continued 
employment. The clause does not go into effect 
unless a majority of members vote in favor of it at 
a secret ballot election to be conducted by the War 
Labor Board. The decision also contains a clause 
binding the union not to coerce or intimidate em- 
ployees into joining and to discipline members found 
guilty of such. 

Appeal for “Industrial Statesmanship” 


It will be recalled that the decision was by an 8 to 4 
vote of the Board, the employer members dissenting 
on the union membership clause, but there was unan- 
imous agreement on the wage increase granted. 


Issuing an appeal for “industrial statesmanship 
devoid of selfish partisan or class-conscious motiva- 
tion,’ Wayne L. Morse of the University of Oregon 
and public member of the Board who wrote the ma- 
jority opinion in the case, pointed out that “This is 
a crisis hour about which historians will render judg- 
ments as to the quality of leadership which those 
responsible for the program of American labor and 
industry give to our country today. 


Solemn Obligations and Duties 

“Great issues such as those involved in this case 
place upon the leaders of labor and industry and upon 
the representatives of the public solemn obligations 
and duties which they must not hesitate to perform,” 
Morse wrote. .. . “It is in such a spirit that the Na- 
tional War Labor Board calls upon the parties in 
this and in other cases as well as upon the American 
people, to accept its decrees. 

Provision Is Eminently Fair 


“Tt is submitted,” the majority opinion states, “that 
the foregoing union membership provision is emi- 
nently fair and reasonable-in light of the facts and 
circumstances of this case as shown by the lengthy 
record. It would seem to be a foregone conclusion 
that industrial harmony with resulting maximum war 
production will be difficult to obtain in the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company’s plants unless the ques- 
tion of union maintenance is determined by the union 
membership itself. 


Scope of Union Security Plan 


“The plan will dissipate much of the cause for ill- 
feeling and distrust which now exists between man- 
agement and the union. It will place very definite 
responsibilities and obligations upon the union to 
keep its house in order. It will protect management 
from many of the abuses of which it now complains. 
If the majority of the members vote for this plan of 
union security, it will tend to eliminate rival union 
organization activities because it will ‘freeze’ mem- 
bership of that union now possessing the collective 
bargaining rights for the life of the contract, thus 
making ineffective any attempted raids upon its 
membership. It will give the union effective discipli- 
nary powers over any member who violates the terms 

(Continued on Page Two) 
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Rule "Union Maintenance" 
Aids Industrial Harmony 


(Continued from Page One) 


of the contract or who is guilty of those abuses of 
which employers so frequently complain. 


“One of the great cries of American employers and 
union critics generally in recent months has been for 
the adoption of safeguards, guaranteeing to the in- 
dividual union member the right to a secret vote or 
referendum on union maintenance policies. This plan 
approves that when the majority has spoken the 
minority must be bound by the majority. Such a 
procedure is democracy in action.” 


The majority opinion asked that the following 
“minimum guarantees” be considered by the Board 
in any wage issue “for the duration of the war”: 


“First, all workmen shall receive wages sufficiently 
high to enable them to maintain a standard of living 
compatible with health and decency. 


“Second, the real wage levels which have been previ- 
ously arrived at through the channels of collective 
bargaining and which do not impede maximum pro- 
duction of war materials shall be reasonably pro- 
tected. This does not mean that labor can expect to 
receive throughout the war upward changes in its 
wage structure which will enable it to keep pace with 
upward changes in the cost of living. 


Should Protect Real Wages 


“On the other hand, every attempt should be made 
to protect the real wages of labor to the point that 
they do not drop below a standard of living sufficient 
to maintain health and decency. Without doubt 
wages in substandard brackets should not only be in- 
creased to meet changes in cost of living, but when- 
ever possible, they should be raised to the standard 
level. 

“Third, to the extent that it can be done without 
inflationary effects, labor should be encouraged to 
negotiate through the processes of collective bar- 
gaining for fair and reasonable upward wage adjust- 
ments as an offset against increases in the cost of 
living. Labor should not be put in an economic strait 
jacket during the war without redress to some such 
agency as the War Labor Board which has authority 
to grant fair and deserved wage adjustments.” 

Four Employer Members Dissent 

In dissenting from the majority decision on union 
security, the four employer members of the Board 
stated that they were in favor of a maintenance of 
membership clause if the union members either indi- 
vidually signified their willingness to be bound or if 
individual members could resign from the union in 
10 days if they did not want to be bound. 
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FATHER MAKES A GUESS 

Daughter: “Dad, what is your birthstone?” Father 
of Seven: “My dear, I’m not quite sure, but I rather 
think it is a grindstone.” 
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CLAIM TIRE SOLUTION 

Ford engineers think they may be the saviors of 
tireless motor car owners. They claim to have de- 
veloped a tire using 94 per cent less than the ordinary 
amount of rubber. They say it is standing up under 
rigid tests. 

-_  O}——- 

VETERAN UNION BRICKLAYER DIES 

A patriarch of Denver Bricklayers’ Union No. 1, 
holding the enviable record of sixty years’ member- 
ship in the union, passed away recently. The veteran 
was Ben Miller, who had lived in Texas for the past 
ten years after completing fifty years of continuous 
membership in the Denver local. He was honored 
with a life membership in the union following the 
completion of the half-century mark. He was 92 
years of age at his death. 


Harry See for Harbor Board 

Governor Olson this week appointed Harry See a 
member of the State Board of Harbor Commissioners, 
to replace E. A. McMillan who recently resigned to 
accept a position on the federal Labor Mediation 
Board. 

See is well known in labor circles of the State, 
being business manager of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen in this area. The position to which he 
has been named pays a salary of $3000 a year. 


Local Men at Conference 
For Shipyard Wage Study 


Among those attending a conference in Chicago 
this week having to do with wage scales in the na- 
tion’s shipyards were the following from San Fran- 
cisco: Ed Rainbow of the Bay Cities Metal Trades 
Council; Anthony Ballerini and Michael Stafford, 
president and secretary, respectively, of the Pacific 
Coast Metal Trades Council; Victor Swanson, Oper- 
ating Engineers; Andrew Chioino, Ship Fitters, and 
B. Bartholomew, Ship Laborers. 

Representatives of labor, management, the Navy, 
and the Maritime Commission are participating in 
the conference, which it was understood would be 
presided over by Paul R. Porter, chairman of the 
stabilization committee of the War Production 
Board. 

When the stabilization agreements were arrived at 
for the shipbuilding industry it was understood that 
wages then agreed upon would be re-examined after 
one year and it is in pursuance of that provision 
that the Chicago conference is being held, the result 
of which will affect some 800,000 shipyard employees 
throughout the nation. 

The first of the agreements to be established in 
the country was for the Pacific Coast zone, which 
became effective April 1 of last year. The later 
agreements are dated as of June 15, and apply to 
the Great Lakes, Atlantic and Gulf areas. 
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C.1.0. Officers in Dispute 
With Lewis Over "Loan" 


It was reported from Washington this week that 
a final break seemed imminent between Phillip Mur. 
ray, president of the C.1.0., and other of its officers, 
and John L. Lewis. Lewis is president of the United 
Mine Workers and his organization is the largest 
unit of the C.1.0. Murray is also an official of the 
Mine Workers, and reportedly draws salary from that 
organization. Rumors of the parting of the ways of 
the two have been prevalent for some months, and 
were given impetus through various incidents when 
Lewis a few months back made his famous “peace 
move” toward healing the differences between the 
A.F.L. and C.I.0., which was done without consult- 
ing Murray or other C.L.0. officers. 


The press reports state that the differences between 
the two, which began in 1940 when Murray declined 
to follow Lewis into the Willkie camp in the presi- 
dential campaign, reached the point of an open break 
last week when the C.1.0. refused to repay $1,655,000 
which Lewis claims the United Mine Workers loaned 
to the C.L.O. in the formative days of the latter. In 
voting refusal the C.1.0. officers, the story continues, 
requested that the Mine Workers forward $60,000 in 
back dues, it being claimed that amount represents 
the unpaid February and March per capita computed 
at 5 cents on the 600,000 members of the miners’ 
organization. 


It is further stated the C.I.0. contends that the 
amount claimed as due by Lewis was a loan—made in 
1935—by .the Mine Workers which, with donations 
from other unions enabled the C.L.O. to give “tlic 
benefit of union organization and economic security” 
to then unorganized workers; also, that it was “only 
recently and for the first time” Lewis had indicated 
he considered these cash advances to be loans. 


Suit Filed in New York 


Meanwhile the Greater New York Industrial Union 
Council (C.1.0.) has charged that agents of John L. 
Lewis “are making an effort to form a ‘labor front’ 
of anti-war and discredited elements within labor 
itself,” and called upon its affiliates to give financial 
help in a legal battle against the president of the 
Mine Workers. One of the signers of the appeal was 
Joseph Curran, head of the National Maritime Union. 


The charter of a chemical, drug and cosmetic work- 
ers’ local, issued by the famous “District 50” of the 
United Mine Workers, has been revoked by Lewis, 
and suit has been filed to regain it and to restrain 
Lewis and his agents from interference with affairs 
of the local. Lewis is said to have revoked the lo- 
cal’s charter because it was behind in per capita pay- 
ments and refused to have itself split up into smaller 
locals. Financial aid in the prosecution of this suit 
is sought by the New York C.I.0. group above men- 
tioned, which in the course of its appeal states: 


Support Roosevelt and Murray 
“President Roosevelt is the leader of all the Amer- 
ican people in this people’s war against Fascist ag- 
gression and slavery. Philip Murray is the leader of 
all C.1.0. workers, whose 5,000,000 members have 
dedicated themselves to the winning of the war.” 


On Another Front 


Lewis was also attacked on another front during 
the week by Thomas E. Dewey, the former District 
Attorney of New York. Asserting, in a dinner ad- 
dress, that labor’s achievements could be used to 
hide promotion of an enterprise foreign to labor, 
Dewey criticized “the announced plan of John L. 
Lewis to get control of the American food supply,” 
and urged its defeat. This referred to efforts now 
being made by Lewis in the East to organize dairy 
farmers under the jurisdiction of the United Mune 
Workers through his “District 50.” If successful, 
Dewey said, Lewis “would have control of the food 
supply of the nation. By such a throttle-hold on the 
lifeblood of the nation, he would be in a positiod 
to dictate America’s destiny.” 
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Women in Manufacturing 
To Get New Wage Rate 


In an address to the local group of the California 
League for Women Voters, Dr. Emily Huntington 
revealed that the California Minimum Wage Com- 
mission has ordered changes in the minimum pay 
rate for women, and in other rules. Dr. Huntington 
is a member of the Commission. 

Although the order was not immediately published 
ii was stated it had been filed at the Industrial Wel- 
jare Commission office and will become effective 60 
days after publication. 

The order provides that woman war workers, who 
now receive an hourly minimum of 87% cents on 
government jobs, may be employed at night without 
overtime pay. Night work has been paid for at a 
time-and-one-half rate. 


$18 Weekly Minimum 


Other provisions of the order, which deals solely 
with manufacturing industries, is a minimum wage of 
$18 a week for women, based on a 36 to 40-hour 
week, as contrasted to the former 48-hour week 
under the old scale, but with straight pay for over- 
time up to 48 hours. The former wage was $16 a 
week. 

Women working less than 36 hours a week will be 
paid 50 cents an hour. 

Women called by the employer to the place of 
employment on the promise of work and then dis- 
missed, must be paid for four hours’ service at the 
rate of 50 cents an hour. 


Apprentice Periods 


“Learners,” who formerly worked for a period of 
26 weeks at an 18 to 29 cents an hour salary, are now 
dropped to a maximum of 12 weeks of apprentice 
period for semi-skilled jobs and two weeks for un- 
skilled. They will be paid 30 cents an hour for the 
first eight weeks and a minimum of 37 cents an hour 
up to 12 weeks during the learning period. 

The night work provision for women is qualified by 
the Commission. War industries must, as before, 
obtain permits from the Commission for the night 
employment, and meet all standards of working 
equipment and conditions as well as providing trans- 
portation and food facilities for the women. 


In Non-War Plants 


In non-war industries women will only be allowed 
to work from midnight to 6 a. m. under a special per- 
mit, and their wage per hour for night work has been 
raised from 40 to a 60-cent minimum. 

No change was made in the status of minors, who 
are still forbidden night work in any manufacturing 
concern. 

ee 
FIGHT PASADENA FOOD STORE 

After repeated refusals by F. C. Nash & Co. of 
Pasadena to arbitrate wages for their food depart- 
ment employees, following a stubborn rejection for 
over a year to negotiate with the union, the Los An- 
gcles Retail Food Council has voted unanimously to 
continue the picketing of this unfair company, which 
started on January 30 of this year. The union even 
went so far as to propose that the firm’s representa- 
tives together with those from the union discuss the 
whole question before the various civic associations. 
It is stated that with the exception of this concern, 
all other food stores in the entire district are enjoy- 
ing decent wages and working conditions through 
agreements with the union. 


When moving in reverse, it is the forward-looking 
driver who looks back. 


HENRY B. LISTER 
LAWYER 
Industrial Accident Claims, General Practice, Patents 
805 Pacific Building 
821 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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URGE COAL BUYING NOW 

San Francisco home owners who use coal for their 
furnaces, and. certain industries which use coal fuel, 
have been urged by the San Francisco Civilian De- 
fense Council to lay in their supplies for next fall 
and winter right now. It is stated the Council has 
been advised that there will be insufficient railroad 
rolling stock available to supply domestic users after 
mid-summer, and consequently local coal dealers and 
the public are advised to anticipate their needs for 

next fall and winter by ordering now. 
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Court Ruling on Labor Act 


In reversing a federal circuit court ruling this 
week the U. S. Supreme Court upheld an order of 
the National Labor Relations Board that found the 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Corporation guilty of 
unfair labor practices. 

The Supreme Court declared the labor law “pre- 
cludes the courts from weighing evidence in review- 
ing the Board’s orders, and if the findings of the 
Board are supported by evidence, the courts are 
not free to set them aside even though the Board 
could have drawn different inferences.” 


Roosevelt Names Board to 


Mobilize for War Work 


President Roosevelt this week named the other 
eight members of the War Manpower Commission 
who, with Paul V. McNutt as chairman, chosen last 
week, will supervise the mobilization of men and 
women into war industries. They are: James V. For- 
restal, Undersecretary of the Navy; Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Wickard, Secretary of Labor Perkins; Gold- 
thwaite H. Dorr, New York lawyer, who has been 
civilian consultant to Secretary of War Stimson since 
January; Chairman Donald M. Nelson of the W.P.B., 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Service Direc- 
tor; Arthur S. Flemming, a member of the Civil 
Service Commission, and Wendell Lund, former di- 
rector of the Michigan Unemployment Compensation 
Commission. 

Lund, who is 35 years old, will represent the new 
labor production division of the War Production 
Board on the commission, and announcement of his 
selection was the first official disclosure that he had 
been named head of that division which was directed 
by Sidney Hillman until the reorganization brought 
about when the Manpower Commission was estab- 
lished. : 

Each member of the commission will represent the 
governmental agency to which he is now assigned, all 
of which agencies have something to do with recruit- 
ing and training of workers for the armed forces or 
for government and civilian jobs. 

Establishment of the War Manpower Commission 
was greeted with a favorable reaction by organized 
labor. President William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor said: 

“Labor consulted closely with the President in the 
formulation of this new program, and indorsed the 
selection of Mr. McNutt to direct it. We pledge our 
full co-operation to make the manpower program a 
success.” 


Demand the union label, card and button. 


Three 


Consideration of Connally 


Bill Postponed in Senate 


The Senate last Tuesday indefinitely postponed 
consideration of anti-labor legislation despite the 
protest by Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia that 
failure to act now means the end of pending pro- 
posals. Byrd has been one of the most active pro- 
ponents of restrictive labor measures. 


The postponement was brought about when Senator 
Connally of Texas formally withdrew a motion to 
take up his measure to extend the Government’s 
power to seize strike-bound plants and to freeze 
management-labor relationships in such plants. 


Drastic Amendments Prepared 


Byrd and a group of other Senators had prepared 
amendments extending the 40-hour week to 48 hours, 
freezing the closed shop for the duration of the war, 
and limiting initiation fees. They planned a fight to 
write them into the Connally bill. 


Connally explained that he felt President Roose- 
velt needed unity in the war effort, and added that it 
would do no good to bring up the measure “and get 
the hell beat out of you.” 


Connally had obtained the floor under an agree- 
ment reached in the Senate a week ago, when con- 
sideration of his bill was postponed until Tuesday to 
await. the message President Roosevelt sent Congress 
on Monday. 


Any Senator can yet move to bring up the Con- 
nally bill for consideration, but it was stated to be 
unlikely this would be done for the time being. La- 
bor, however, must remain on guard against such 
action, as the anti-labor groups in the House, in 
particular, remain active. 


Taft Lodged an Objection 


Senator Taft of Ohio protested, when the Connally 
motion was under discussion, that it was “virtually 
necessary that some labor legislation be enacted by 
the Senate.” 

President Roosevelt said in his message that no 
labor legislation was necessary, and proposed that 
settlement of disputes and stabilization of wages be 
left to the War Labor Board. 


Shelley to Address Club 


President John F. Shelley of the San Francisco 
Labor Council is announced as a guest speaker of the 
famed Commonwealth Club at noon today (Friday). 
His subject will be “Management-Labor Production 
Committees in War Industries.” 
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Labor, in the President's Message 

In his message to Congress last Monday, President 
Roosevelt listed seven points “which, taken together, 
may well be called our present national economic 
policy.’ The President stated that each of the 
points depend one upon the other to keep the cost 
of living from spiraling upward. Point Three of 
the message, which directly affects labor, was: 

“3. To keep the cost of living from spiraling up- 
ward, we must stabilize the remuneration received 
by the individuals for their work.” 

The President commented upon and explained each 
of the seven points suggested in his message, and 
with relation to this third point he said: “In respect 
to the third item, seeking to stabilize remuneration 
for work, legislation is not required under present 
circumstances. I believe that stabilization of the 
cost of living will mean that wages in general can 
and should be kept at existing scales. 

“Organized labor has voluntarily given up its right 
to strike during the war. Therefore, all stabilization 
or adjustment of wages will be settled by the War 
Labor Board machinery which has been generally 
accepted by industry and labor for the settlement 
of all disputes. 


“All strikes are at a minimum. Existing contracts 
between employers and employees must in all fair- 
ness, be carried out to the expiration date of those 
contracts. The existing machinery for labor disputes 
will, of course, continue to give due consideration 
to inequalities and the elimination of substandards 
of living. I repeat that all of these processes, now in 
existence, will work equitably for the overwhelming 
proportion of all our workers if we can keep the 
cost of living down and stabilize their remuneration. 


“Most workers in munition industries are working 
far more than 40 hours a week, and should continue 
to be paid at time and a half for overtime. Other- 
wise, their weekly pay envelopes would be reduced. 

“All these policies will guide all Government 
agencies.” 

—$—_—___o 


Poland's "Underground" 

“The Underground Movement’ is the title of one 
chapter of a book, “The New Order in Poland,” 
which is shortly to be published by Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc. The chapter mentioned has been given advance 
publication, and proves to be most interesting in its 
recital of something of the work being accomplished, 
together with the difficulties encountered, by those 
connected with the group which the chapter title 
signifies. 

Obviously the author could not give details of 
the movement, but a fairly comprehensive picture 
relating something of the heroic struggle of the 
Polish and Jewish participants is most interesting 
and cannot but help create widespread sympathy 
and hope for their final success. 

It is stated that immediately after the German 
occupation of their country, thousands of former 
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Polish soldiers hid in the woods and began their 
guerrilla warfare, and enjoying the support and refuge 
of the entire population, have since proven a con- 
stant headache to the Nazis. It is stated that three 
large groups have become considerably bolder since 
the outbreak of the Russo-German war. 

One of the important means of civilian resistance 
has been industrial sabotage. One report by a writer, 
who had escaped from Warsaw by the middle of 
1940, was that a machine needed repairs ten times 
as frequently in six months as had been necessary 
in a year under Polish control. Also, skilled Polish 
workers would present themselves to the Nazis as 
unskilled laborers, with the result that months were 
wasted in training them to use machines with which 
they had been familiar for many years. 

The Gestapo has been baffled by the “under- 
ground” press. German secret agents may discover 
printing supplies and presses, a short-wave receiving 
set and men in a cellar. But the sheet soon appears 
from some other places. Naturally it has no estab- 
lished headquarters. It is stated that very few of 
the illegal publication “offices” have been discov- 
ered, but on one ocasion in Warsaw when discovery 
was made 170 people were arrested and 120 of them 
shot. 

It was reported that the Nazis attempted to spread 
confusion by distributing pseudo-illegal newspapers 
on market days, especially among peasants, and then 
arresting all who accepted them. 

The “underground” has maintained constant rela- 
tions with the outside world and especially with the 
Polish Government-in-exile. Some of this has been 
accomplished through couriers, who cross the German 
frontier at the risk of their lives. It is stated that 
these couriers, and other workers in the movement, 
often can be rescued because of the corruption of the 
Gestapo agents in Poland. For a considerable cash 
payment one leader found with very compromising 
documents was not only released but permitted to 
escape abroad. 

A reading of this “Underground Movement” chap- 
ter causes one to reflect that hardy souls are always 
found who will dare to defy oppression, of any nature. 
And today they are at work in the countries tem- 
porarily occupied by the dictators’ armies. Much 
of their work will probably never be known. Their 
lives finally may be sacrificed, and their bodies lie in 
unmarked graves. But it is recognized that their 
courage, fidelity and perseverance often equals the 
heroism of those in uniform whose deeds become 
publicized. They truly “serve in silence.” 


Every Union Must Do Its Share 

As the workers and their friends approach a show- 
down in the fight to abolish Slave Bill 877 it is im- 
portant that every union should be able to point out 
that it has contributed to this campaign—the most 
important ever faced by the trade union movement. 
All wage earners, the unorganized as well as the or- 
ganized, will benefit by keeping such a bill from be- 
coming a law of our State, and the least that every 
responsible union member can do is assume his share 
in this vital undertaking. 

The State Federation of Labor, which is leading 
the fight against the measure, points out that unions 
which have donated liberally to the Slave Bill fund 
have also contributed their members’ time as well 
as having rendered other services in behalf of this 
campaign; that it cost money to hold this bill up and 
to have the petitions circulated and signed, and that 
not all of the unions contributed to this expense be- 
cause of the short time that was then at disposal. Ap- 
proximately $10,000 was spent in northern California 
to circulate the petitions, the Federation states, while 
in southern California the Teamsters expended over 
$35,000 to help hold up the Slave Bill so that the 
people would have a chance to vote on it. 

All the unions realize the importance of this cam- 
paign for labor’s protection, and those which have 
not sent in any money should do so immediately as 
this fight promises to be the bitterest one waged in 
California for many years. 
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FACING THE FACTS 


By PHILIP PEARL in A.F.L. Weekly News Service 
Hold everything, please! It seems that some of 
the statements contained in this column last week 
have been misunderstood, so we want to set matters 
straight right away. 


We said that American workers will have to con- 
dition themselves to a new way of thinking during 
this war emergency, that unions should teach their 
members not to expect general, nation-wide wage in- 
creases, that all of us will have to tighten our belts 
until this war is won. However, we emphasized that 
compulsory wage freezing would only freeze existing 
injustices and that the way must be left open to lift 
pay rates that are palpably out of line with living 
costs. 

A Mistaken Impression 


Nevertheless, some of our readers apparently got 
the mistaken impression that we were advocating a 
moratorium on any and all wage increases and that 
we were referring to specific cases now being consid- 
ered on their merits by the National War Labor 
Board or other official agencies. 


Nothing was further from our thoughts and inten- 
tions. 


To set the record straight, let us clarify our posi- 
tion. We believe that America owes it to her loyal 
workers that they receive sufficient compensation for 
their toil to keep themselves and their families in 
good shape and in accordance with American stand- 
ards of living. 


Furthermore, we can’t see how anyone can reason- 
ably object to having wage cases considered by the 
National War Labor Board on the merits. Certainly, 
no one is silly enough to believe that this govern- 
ment agency would grant wage increases that are un- 
justified by the facts or that would upset the nation’s 
war economy. 


The Navy Must Clean House 


And now, there is a matter with reference to the 
National Association of Manufacturers which deserves 
attention and prompt action on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. 


The newspaper PM exposed the fact a week ago 
that James Selvage, former publicity director for the 
N.A.M., had gone to work for the Navy Department 
as civilian consultant in the Industrial Inventives 
Section. This section is supposed to build up morale 
among workers in war production plants and thereby 
spur greater output. P 

Now the stupidity of the Navy in hiring a propa- 
gandist for high-finance, open-shop employers to pep 
up war workers is too patent to need elaboration. 

But the story in PM also disclosed evidence that 
this outstanding labor-baiter had been hired by the 
Navy despite the fact that he has been raising funds 
among die-hard employers to fight Roosevelt and 
the policies of his Administration. 


Who Is Responsible? 


What we’d like to know is what’s coming off in the 
Navy Department? Who hired Selvage for the Navy? 
Why isn’t he forced to resign instanter? 

When the story in PM appeared, Selvage was 
quoted as saying he would resign the day it was pub- 
lished. But last reports from the mysterious regions 
of the Navy Department, where it is tougher to ob- 
tain information than any other war agency, indi- 
cated that Selvage is still on the staff. 

How come? If no one else in the Navy Department 
has the decency to answer this question promptly, 
we intend to take it up directly with Secretary of the 
Navy Knox. 

oe 

“Till of late, I could scarce believe the story of 
him, who refused to pump in a sinking ship, because 
one on board, whom he hated, would be saved by 
it as well as himself. But such, it seems, is the un- 
happiness of human nature that our passions, when 
violent, often are too hard for the united force of 
reason, duty and religion.”—Benjamin Franklin. 
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The Small Business Man 


In a statement issued this week Secretary Edward 
D. Vandeleur of the California State Federation of 
Labor warned of the danger now confronting the so- 
called small business man, together with their em- 
ployees, and pointed to the necessity of preserving 
for this important group their rightful and accus- 
tomed place in the nation, particularly in connection 
with conditions brought about by the war. The 
statement follows: 


“Both labor and small business today are facing a 
most serious problem. Do you know that many of our 
small industrial plants employing from 100 up to 500 
employees are being closed down because of priori- 
tics? The thousands of men who have been in these 
industries for as long as twenty and thirty years have 
now reached an age where they are no longer able to 
compete on the labor market. 


“Large industries, because of their financial re- 
sources, have been able to swing into war production, 
while small industries lacking such resources have 
been unable to do so. In order to preserve our free 
economy, we must see to it that small business is not 
destroyed by our war effort. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that labor and small business unite for a com- 
mon cause. 


‘Must Be Given Chance 


“Labor should do everything possible and co-oper- 
ate in seeing that all materials and supplies neces- 
sary for the continued existence of small business be 
not denied it. Small business can play a very impor- 
tant role in our war effort and it must be given a 
chance to do so. Many protests have reached the 
Federation’s office from A.F.L. unions against the 
growth of monopolization and the threat to small 
enterprise. The most recent protest of this kind is 
one aimed against the proposed institution of state 
ownership of the retail package liquor stores, advis- 
ing that if this is permitted to go through, hundreds 
of the union’s members will be thrown out of em- 
ployment. 

“Labor must realize that it has thousands upon 
thousands of men and women working in small in- 
dustry, and certainly there is and must be a place 
for small business in a free economy. 


Friendliness to Labor 


“If small business is wiped out in the course of the 
war and only the very large corporations remain, 
then we will have lost our fight on the home front 
even though we will have won it on the front line. 
We must never forget that labor has found it much 
more difficult to bargain collectively with the trusts 
than it has ever experienced with the small business 
man. The latter has always been more friendly to 
labor and ordinarily is sympathetic to its aims and 
aspirations. It was always the small fellow who was 
willing to give labor a break when the “big guy,” 
who never came into contact with his employees and 
only considered them as cold impersonal items of 
cost at a board of directors’ meeting, concentrated on 
how he could amass larger profits. 


“Imagine for yourself the predicament of a man 
who, after having been employed in a small plant for 
the last thirty years, suddenly finds himself out of 
work. The shipyards do not want him; the airplane 
factories are not interested in him, and it is a cinch 
that no other war industry will have him if there is 
iny other way out. There is no place for him at all. 


Undermining the Foundation 


“If we allow this to happen in our economy, then 
We will be going a long way toward undermining the 
Whole foundation upon which rests our record of 
achievement and the greatness we have won through- 
out the world. 

“Little business has been and is still being dis- 
criminated against. It was given no chance in the 
Siar chamber sessions of the governmental boards, 
dominated by the dollar-a-year men, who still repre- 
sented the huge corporations paying their salaries, 
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Vive 


Two Expressions on the Publicity Given to Strikes 


DONALD M. NELSON 


NEWSPAPER assertions that organized labor is 

impeding the war effort or that big business is 
falling down are not true, Donald M. Nelson, chair- 
man of the War Production Board, told the recent 
meeting of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. 


“I would like to testify here and now, from 
my own knowledge, that both charges are dead 
wrong,” Nelson said. “We are beginning to get to- 
day one of the most encouraging things any 
American can hope to see—a genuine wholehearted 
spirit of co-operation between big business, little 
business, labor and government. . . . It is im- 


mensely encouraging,” Nelson added. 


Undistorted Picture Urged 


The W-.P.B. head declared the editors have the 
“gravest responsibility” ever placed on them, 
because: “The people of America are depending 
on you to be fair—to put the good of the whole 
country ahead of personal or partisan interest. 
They are depending on you to give them the facts 
—all of the facts, within the limits imposed by 
military necessity, and not just selected facts ar- 
ranged to prove a case. They are depending on 
you to understand what is happening and to pre- 
sent an undistorted picture.” 


Citing recent argument over the 40-hour work- 
week in war production, Nelson said “the public 
anger that was generated created a difficult situa- 
tion and most assuredly did our war effort no 
good whatever. 


Facts Would Have Helped 


“T think the press could have prevented that sit- 
uation from becoming serious by the simple proc- 
ess of making certain that every one understand 
precisely what the 40-hour law really is.” 


With the American people living under a ner- 
vous strain, aware of what is at stake in the war 
and determined on victory, “it is abnormally easy 
today,” he said, “to arouse public indignation to 
set up scapegoats for public wrath, to direct public 
anger against particular groups or particular in- 
terests.” 


Norway Labor Papers Blacked Out 

Many Norwegian newspapermen employed by the 
labor press and daily papers have been thrown into 
concentration camps by the Gestapo because they 
were suspected of having a hand in the publication 
of the numerous “underground” anti-Nazi newspa- 
pers which continue to appear regularly throughout 
Norway. A few newsmen are released; many die in 
camp. 

Nazis are now engaged in an “extensive reorgani- 
zation” of the Norwegian provincial press. Before the 
Nazi invasion there were 300 such papers in the 
country—more newspapers in ratio to population 
than any other country. The new order reduces the 
number of papers to 90. 

Lack of paper, in a country which was once an 
important exporter of newsprint, is given as one of 
the principal reasons for the “reorganization.” There 
is also a shortage of competent and, from the Nazi 
point of view, “reliable” newspapermen. Concentra- 
tion camps, however, are well equipped with able 
journalists. 


and who were in charge of directing our production. 


Even today the little business man is not being given 
anywhere near the consideration he deserves as a 
human being and an American citizen. 

“The problem is a simple one. Labor must join 
with little business, and by helping it labor will be 
helping itself. This is one of the most reliable ways 
in which we can preserve democracy.” 


DR. JOHN R. STEELMAN 
DISSEMINATION of a “dangerous lie” regard- 
ing strikes by the press, rddio and moving 
picture film was denounced by Dr. John R. Steel- 
man, director of the U. S. Conciliation Service, 
in an address praising labor and industry for 
“99.97 per cent” co-operation in war production. 


“Careless Recital” 


“Careless recital of the dramatic side of strikes 
in the press and on the screen and over the radio 
has given too many people the impression that 
our war efforts are being held up in a serious way 
because of wilful strife in a major part of Amer- 
ican industry,” Dr. Steelman told the National 
Society of Professional Engineers in convention 
at Atlantic City. 

“This is a dangerous lie that serves the purpose 
of the Axis but serves no good end among us,” 
he added. 

Presenting what he said was the true picture of 
the war effort, Steelman declared that it showed 
“Jabor’s and management’s pledge of co-operation 
has been 99.97 per cent successful.” 


“Charges Are Dead Wrong” 


“In the last three months the case load of the 
Conciliation Service has been doubled,” the speak- 
er said. “This increase, however, is not an indi- 
cation of a national increase in strikes, but rather 
it is an indication of increased labor-management 
co-operation. 

“In other words, there is now a sincere desire to 
present cases for negotiation at an early stage of 
the dispute. It is then possible to use preventive 
measures. Therefore, almost all of the cases are 
being settled without any stoppage of work and 
thus without any harm to the war effort.” 

Few Workers Involved 

As of April 17, the national conciliator pointed 
out, his organization had 1254 active cases, of 
which “only seven were strikes which, according 
to the Army, the Navy or the War Production 
Board, affected the war effort.” 

The seven strikes, he said, involved “only 297 
workers.” 

“This is a distinguished record of co-operation,” 
Dr. Steelman declared. 


Oh! Mr. Cox, of Georgia! 
Tell Us About This One! 


A news dispatch from Washington states that At- 
torney General Biddle has appointed two Georgia 
lawyers to help the U. S. District Attorney direct an 
investigation by a federal grand jury at Macon, Ga., 
into “the alleged slavery practices of William Toliver 
Cunningham of Lexington, Ga.” 


The Justice Department said in a statement that it 
had complaints Cunningham had established “a sys- 
tem of slavery on his Oglethorpe County plantation.” 


“According to the complaints,” the Department 
said, “Oglethorpe County court records show that 
Cunningham has repeatedly charged negro field hands 
who left or ‘escaped’ his employment with past mis- 
demeanors, re-employing them after their arrest and 
after short terms on the chain gang. 

“The complaints allege that Cunningham recruited 
a substantial part of his plantation labor from local , 
jails by paying the fines of negro prisoners and, in 
some instances, arranging for their bond and for the 
subsequent dismissal of charges against them. 

“On one occasion, the complaint charges, Cunning- 
ham accompanied an Oglethorpe County officer to 
Chicago (Ill.), to assist in an unsuccessful attempt 
to extradite three former employees whom he had 
caused to be indicted after leaving his employment.” 

—— ee 
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LABOR'S RADIO PROGRAM IS WELL RECEIVED 


“Labor For Victory,” the new radio program which 
is by, for and of American workers, made a highly 
successful and impressive debut on the air waves 
over a nationwide NBC network. 

The guest star of the initial program was Under- 
secretary of War Robert P. Patterson, who took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to deliver an encouraging 
and significant report to the American people on the 
war production program. Highlights of his report 
included: “America now is exceeding the Axis in the 
production of tanks. ... We have found a way to 
increase shell-loading capacity 7000 per cent.... We 
are confident of meeting the President’s goal in the 
production of planes and to beat the schedule in the 
manufacture of ammunition. .. .” 

Appreciation of Workers’ Efforts 

Mr. Patterson, who was introduced by President 
William Green of the American Federation of Labor, 
expressed the Army’s appreciation of the “all-out 
effort” American workers are making “to give us the 
tanks and planes and ships and guns and ammunition 
with which to win a smashing victory.” 

He praised both the A.F.L. and C.1.0. for uniting 
their forces to “help win the war” and expressed 
confidence “that organized labor will uphold its part 
of the job with credit to itself and glory to the sol- 
diers who will use its arms.” 

The Undersecretary of War warned, however, that 
the next 200 days will prove a test period during 
which America must prove “that we have the most 
ingenious and intelligent industrial organization” in 
the world. 

Labor’s Call to America 

President Green, assailing the efforts of “a minority 
in the Congress of the United States,” to crack the 
whip over labor with punitive legislation, declared 
that “new laws won’t win this war—hard work will!” 

He said that millions of working men and women 
are doing the work—“hard work and plenty of it.” 
Their only aim right now, he said, is to “help win 
the war.” Their call to America, he continued, is: 
“Give us the tools and materials and we will produce 
the goods.” 

Green remarked that in all his experience he has 
never witnessed a more unanimous and patriotic de- 
votion to duty than now prevails among American 
workers. That is because they realize this is their 
war, “that America must win or all of us will become 
slaves to Hitler or coolies for the Japs.” That is why 
American labor is working, “not as usual, but as never 
before,” Green emphasized. 

He pointed out that many union members are now 
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serving in America’s armed forces and that the sons 
and brothers and loved ones of those at home have 
been called to the colors. 


Have Lived Up to Pledge 


Those serving on the production front at home, 
Green declared, “have pledged themselves to stay on 
the job under any and all circumstances and they 
have lived up to the pledge.” 


Green also denounced pending anti-labor legisla- 
tion as harmful to the war effort and emphasized that 
such proposals have beerr publicly opposed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the heads of all war agencies. 


Bereaved Father Speaks 


Another feature of the program was a brief state- 
ment by Julius Keilson of Laurelton, N. Y., the father 
of one of America’s war heroes who was killed in 
action “somewhere in the Pacific” on March 23. Mr. 
Keilson said: 

“My boy gave his life to keep America free. He 
was proud of America, proud of its high standards, 
proud of its concern for the common welfare. He 
knew that our enemies want to destroy our stand- 
ards and enslave our people. That is why he asked 
for active duty. That is why he died. As his father, 
I ask the American people to keep our standard of 
living high, to keep our flag flying high, so that his 
sacrifice and the sacrifices of other brave American 
boys may not be in vain.” 

This radio program will be heard here every 
Saturday at 7:15 p. m. over KPO. 

Union Sailors’ Supreme Sacrifice 

One of the most important news items scheduled 
to have been presented over this first “Labor For 
Victory” broadcast was inadvertently omitted be- 
cause the time ran short. It follows: 

“Harry Lundeberg, president of the Seafarers’ In- 
ternational Union, informed Maritime Commission 
officials that this union is manning merchant ships 
on the Atlantic and Pacific with full crews despite the 
fact that more than 500 sailors belonging to the union 


have already lost their lives in enemy submarine 
attacks. 


“Asked about the sailors who have been rescued 
from sinking ships, Mr. Lundeberg said: ‘When they 
get ashore they take a few hours off to celebrate their 
good luck and the next morning they show up ready 
to go to sea again. They’ve got what it takes!’ ” 


—————q—____ 
NEED MECHANICS FOR PEARL HARBOR 


The Pearl Harbor navy yard needs aircraft me- 
chanics, boilermakers, loftsmen, aviation metalsmiths, 
shipfitters and shipwrights. The wage rate for these 
jobs ranges from $1.26 to $1.36 per hour and time and 
one-half is paid for work over 40 hours per week. 
Applicants for jobs as journeymen must be between 
the ages of 20 and 62; must be citizens of the United 
States, and must be able to pass a physical examina- 
tion. The Government operates a cantonment on a 
cost basis where accommodations may be obtained. 
Cafeteria service is operated by a concessionaire, and 
food prices are regulated by the Commandant. Trans- 
portation is furnished. It is also announced that 
armorers are needed for duty in Hawaii. An appli- 
cant must have had at least four years’ experience as 
gunsmith. Those interested in obtaining these posi- 
tions, and desiring further information, should con- 
tact the U. S. Civil Service office, Room 119, Federal 
Building, San Francisco. 
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Zero on Defense Strikes 
Reported for California 


There were no defense strikes in California as of 
March 31, states a report made by State Labor Com- 
missioner Carrasco to Governor Olson. 


A survey revealed that on the last days of March, 
aside from the San Francisco hotel strike, since ter- 
minated pending adjudication of the dispute by the 
War Labor Board, only 14 strikes were reported to 
be in progress in California, involving a total of 441 
workers. These minor strikes were principally in the 
service industries and only 3 of them involved more 
than 40 persons. The largest of the 14 work stoppages, 
in which 100 workers participated, was terminated 
on April 2. 

In view of the fact that there were approximately 
2,139,000 workers employed in non-agricultural estab- 
lishments during March, the number involved in 
strikes during that month is infinitesimal, Carrasco 
stated. 

The Labor Commissioner also directed Governor 
Olson’s attention to a report of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics showing that only 57,000 workers 
participated in new strikes in the United States in 
February, and that idleness in all strikes amounted 
to less than 8/100 of 1 per cent for the time worked 
during the month. 


Richard Costello Dead 


Richard W. Costello, president and general manager 
of O’Connor, Moffatt & Co., passed away last Mon- 
day, of a heart attack, shortly after he had returned 
from registering under the Selective Service Act. The 
deceased was highly honored in the life of San Fran- 
cisco, both as a business executive and civic leader, 
and had a wide circle of friends. He had been gen- 
eral manager of the well known firm with which he 
was connected nearly forty years, and its president 
since 1916. 


Unfair Candy Firm 

Candy Workers’ Union No. 417 (A.F.L.) of Los 
Angeles continues to carry on its fight against the 
unfair Hoffman Candy Company in that city. 

Secretary Buzzell of the Los Angeles Central Labor 
Council has again directed the subject to the atten- 
tion of central labor bodies, and states the co-opera- 
tion received from time to time in the campaign 
against the products of the concern has been quite 
gratifying. Realizing, however, with the many press- 
ing things interest in such cases might lag, he again 
reminds that the Hoffman Candy Company remains 
on the official unfair list. 

Assistance can be given by union members and 
their friends in all cities by reminding dealers who 
may be handling the firm’s products of the facts as 
reported by the Los Angeles Central Labor Council. 

(a 
AN AID TO SERVICE MEN 

James E. Rickets, business agent of the Building 
Trades Council, and who, as one of the directors, is 
chairman of the Golden Gate Bridge building and 
operating committee, announced this week that wait- 
ing rooms for service men are to be erected at the 
toll plaza, and that signs asking motorists to give the 
soldiers rides across the bridge will be posted outside 
the waiting rooms, 

————_—____ 
THE DANGER GADGET 

Teacher: “Children, can any of you tell me what 
is the most dangerous part of an automobile?” Tom- 
my: “Yes, Miss. It is the driver.” 
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Blast by Green, Murray 
Against Actions of N.A.M. 


In a joint statement, A.F.L. President William 
Green and C.1.0. President Philip Murray bitterly 
condemned the National Association of Manufac- 
turers for urging that Congress adopt legislation 
freezing the open shop where it exists for the dura- 
tion of the war. 


They called upon “the great majority of decent, 
honorable, patriotic employers of America to repu- 
diate the false leadership of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. The text of the joint statement 
follows: 

Private War Against Labor 

“The National Association of Manufacturers is 
still waging a private war against organized labor in 
this country, regardless of the effect upon the real 
war now in progress which threatens the lives and 
freedoms of .all Americans. 


“Through paid newspaper advertisements the 
N.A.M. sought to put pressure upon Congress to 
freeze the open shop where-it exists so that selfish, 
undemocratic employers can continue to deny ade- 
quate union protection to their employees. 

“Fortunately the N.A.M. speaks for only a minor- 
ity of American employers and does not express the 
views of American business as a whole. 


Tremendous Job Ahead 


“American labor wants victory and is working for 
victory. American workers and American industry 
must do a tremendous job. They must work together 
to produce the weapons of war in staggering quanti- 
ties. 


“Experience proves that union security is the best 
guarantee of teamwork betwe@1 management and 
labor. It eliminates delays, it removes basic causes 
of friction, it steps up the morale of workers and it 
stabilizes labor conditions for employers. 

“Experience also proves that union workers are the 
best workers. They must come up to standard, they 
must be able to produce. Even though union rates 
of pay are higher than non-union rates, employers 
throughout the nation find it more economical to 
hire union workers because they are more efficient 
and because they produce more for the money. 


President Called a Conference 


“When war broke out, President Roosevelt called 
a conference of industry and labor representatives 
to work out a war labor program which would guaran- 
tee uninterrupted war production. The President of 
the N.A.M. was a member of this conference. An 
agreement was reached and accepted by the Presi- 
dent. It is true that a proposal was made to freeze 
the open shop for the duration of the war. But the 
President of the United States rejected this proposal 
as did labor. The President ruled that since labor 
and industry had agreed to eliminate strikes and lock- 
outs for the duration of the war, all disputes that 
might arise should be adjudicated by peaceful means. 


War Labor Board Formed 


“Accordingly, the President established the Na- 
tional War Labor Board and empowered it to con- 
sider any and all disputes, including those involving 
the union shop issue. This decision and this action 
was accepted by the representatives of industry 
and labor. 

“The National War Labor Board is composed of 
an equal number of industry, labor and public rep- 
resentatives. It must consider each case on the 
facts. It cannot be partial to one side or the other 
without destroying its usefulness. 

“Relying upon this public tribunal to render justice 
to American workers, organized labor surrendered 
its only economic weapon, the exercise of our right 
to strike. Organized labor did this in order to assure 
full, uninterrupted war production. Thus, American 
workers made a major sacrifice to help America win 
the war, 1a, 

We did not call upon American industry to make 
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any comparable sacrifice. We did not ask for any 
special advantages from employers. All we asked 
and all we were assured was an opportunity to pre- 
sent the facts in any dispute that might arise and 
an opportunity to have those facts adjudged by a 
fair tribunal on the merits of each case. 

“On March 18 the general issue was placed squarely 
before the National War Labor Board and the board 
agreed unanimously by resolution that the union 
security issue is a proper matter for consideration 
by the board. The four industry representatives on 
this board, including the president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, signed this resolution. 

Board’s Jurisdiction 

“The resolution said: ‘This board has jurisdiction 
to consider all labor disputes which might interrupt 
work which contributes to the effective prosecution 
of the war, including labor disputes as to union 
status...” 

“Now the N.A.M. is running out on industry’s and 
labor’s joint understanding with the President of the 
United States. It is repudiating the unanimous com- 
mitment made in behalf of American industry by 
the four industry representatives on the War Labor 
Board. The N.A.M. is trying to slip over a fast one 
by having Congress freeze the injustices of the open 
shop by law. 

Why the Pressure at This Time? 


“Would such legislation have the ghost of a chance 
in normal times? Obviously not. Then why is the 
N.A.M. pressing for it in the midst of the war emer- 
gency? Because the N.A.M. is brazenly trying to 
take advantage of the war to secure special pro- 
tection that it could not get in peace time for a 
few selfish, recalcitrant employers who hate unions 
more than they hate Hitler. 

“Of course the N.A.M. charges that organized labor 
is attempting to take advantage of the war to ex- 
tend the union shop. That charge is completely ridic- 
ulous. The facts belie it. In normal times if a union 
cannot obtain a closed shop by collective bargaining, 
it can strike to obtain its demands. But labor dis- 
armed itself at the outbreak of the war. It has 
pledged itself not to strike for the closed shop or 
for any other cause. Its only recourse in the face of 
employer refusal is to have the War Labor Board 
decide the case on the facts. Is that taking advantage 
of the war? 


Call for Honest Statement 

“The N.A.M. said in its advertisement that ‘Amer- 
ica Wants Victory—Not the Closed Shop.’ A more 
honest statement of the N.A.M.’s position would be 
‘We Want the Open Shop—Even at the Expense of 
Victory.’ 

“Organized labor unites in condemning this narrow, 
partisan and un-American policy. 

“Organized labor calls upon the great majority of 
decent, honorable, patriotic employers of America 
to repudiate the false leadership of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers.” 


Seven 


Illegal Evictions Halted 
By Fair Rent Committee 


“They tap dance day and night. And right over 
our heads, too. If we have to listen to that rhythm 
far into the night, we think we should be paid for it. 
That’s why we have asked our dancer tenants to 
pay us an additional $19 per month.” 


This was the property owners’ reply to a rent raise 
complaint heard last Tuesday before a sub-commit- 
tee of the San Francisco Fair Rent Committee. 

The committee, while sympathetic, vetoed the prop- 
erty owners’ rent raise from $31 to $50 per month, 
in line with the policy ef frowning upon rent raises 
levied in order to evict tenants. 


A question of major policy developed in the hear- 
ing of ten other complaints. Referred to the execu- 
tive committee for policy-making purposes was a 
case in which a property owner, content for years 
with a fixed scale, has hiked rents from $20 per 
month to $35 to force out the present tenants and 
re-rent the dwelling units for $45 per month. The 
executive committee was asked to establish juris- 
diction in the event the premises are rented in the 
future at the higher figure. 


Despite repeated warnings, the committee reported 
the practice continues of raising rents to get rid of 
tenants rather than following the eviction course 
prescribed by law. Five of the seven cases in which 
the tenant was sustained at Tuesday’s meeting fell 
in that category. A compromise in a rent raise of $5 
was suggested in another and further investigation of 
the remaining two cases was ordered. 


———— 


"Great Artists" Series on Radio 


A new “Great Artists” series of broadcasts will be 
featured on the “Telephone Hour” radio program of 
the Bell Telephone System, which series opened last 
Monday evening, it was announced by Lyle M. 
Brown, division manager of the telephone company. 

In forthcoming broadcasts, the “Telephone Hour” 
will present Grace Moore, soprano, on May 4; 
Charles Kullman, tenor, on May 11; Lansing Hat- 
field, baritone, on May 18, and Jose Iturbi, pianist, 
on May 25. In June, listeners will hear Helen Jep- 
son, Lawrence Tibbett, Lily Pons, James Melton, 
and John Charles Thomas, on successive Mondays. 

Carried by N.B.C., a special “live” broadcast of 
the “Telephone Hour” from New York City is heard 
here at 9 a. m., every Monday. 
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Run o' the Hook 


By FRED E. HOLDERBY 
President of Typographical Union No. 21 


President L. L. Hottman of Sacramento Typo- 
graphical Union was in the city the first part of 
the week on business in connection with his union’s 
appeal from the award handed down by an arbiter 
some months ago which granted the newspaper 
printers of the valley city but 2 cents per hour in- 
crease. President Hottman had been notified that the 
appeal will be heard in Chicago on Monday, May 11, 
before the international arbitration board, but he 
had not been informed who had been selected to serve 
as chairman. 


M. C. Gaddis, chairman of the Scott Printing Com- 
pany of Jersey City, N. J.. arrived in San Francisco 
on Thursday of last week, and will visit for two weeks 
with his brother. Mr. Gaddis paid headuarters a visit 
last Friday. 

Quite a lengthy letter under date of April 22 was 
received at headquarters from Lloyd Nesbit, announc- 
ing his safe arrival at the Union Printers Home. 
His train left here four and a half hours late, because 
a troop train was made up and left ahead of his 
train. On the following day he found he was the 
only passenger on his coach, and remained the only 
one until arrival in Denver. The sad note in his 
letter was the X-ray report, which showed advanced 
stages of tuberculosis. He is confined to his bed 
and it will be many months before he will be allowed 
out of his room. He is high in his praise of the 
treatment accorded him and tells of numerous visits 
he has received from San Francisco residents, among 
them being D. C. Hooper, P. W. Pattison, Al Crack- 
bon, W. C. Coates, Tony Pastor and Win Seymour. 
He is anxious to see Dennis Gallagher and J. W. 
McIntyre, but they, like himself, are confined to 
their quarters. 

Mrs. Florence Edythe MeNicholas, mother of 
Mima Widup, proofreader at the Franklin Linotype 
Company, passed away last Saturday, April 25 at 
the age of 72. The former Florence Campbell, de- 
ceased was a member of San Francisco Typographical 
Union years ago. She was a native of Lancashire, 
England. She was married to the late Capt. John M. 
MeNicholas in 1892, while a member of the James 
H Barry Company chapel, and retired from the 
printing trade at that time. Surviving, also, are a 
son, George C. MeNicholas, and a sister, Mrs. Annie 
Macgenn. Funeral services were conducted on Tues- 
day at 10:30 a. m. at the Little Chapel of the Sun- 
set, 2532 Irving street. 

R. M. (“Ham”) Pennington, died at Veterans 
Hospital in Boise, Idaho, on Wednesday, April 22. 
Deceased had retired to the pension roll on June 
16, 1940. At that time he had been a member of 
the Examiner chapel twelve years. He deposited a 
card with No. 21 in 1911, and remained only a short 
time. Returning to this jurisdiction in 1925, he had 
been a continuous member with the exception of a 
few months spent in the East Bay. A veteran of 
the Spanish-American War and a native of Mis- 
souri, he was born in Pierce City in that state on 
March 15, 1875, and was 67 years of age, joining 
Indianapolis Union No. 1 in 1899. His only known 
relative was his mother, whom he had named as his 
beneficiary, and who had passed away in Oakland 
on September 12, 1930. The remains were shipped to 
San Francisco, and union services will be held at the 
Halsted Chapel, 1123 Sutter street, at 1:30 p. m. 
today (Friday). The Veterans of Foreign Wars 
conducted their service last evening. Inurnment will 
be in Golden Gate National Cemetery at San Bruno. 

Howard Eden, secretary of San Mateo Typo- 
graphical Union, was transacting business in the 
city the first part of the week, and dropped in at 
headquarters to say hello. 

W. C. Riegelhuth of the Call-Bulletin chapel suf- 
fered an accident while alighting from a street car 
the latter part of last week. The mishap occurred 
just prior to taking his vacation, which was scheduled 
for this week. 

R. L. (“Dan”) Boone, assistant foreman of the 
Chronicle composing room, was back on the job again 
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last Monday, after a two weeks’ vacation spent at 
Palm Springs. 

William S. Kenna of the Call-Bulletin is back at 
work and feeling fine after an operation for appen- 
dicitis he had undergone a few weeks ago. 


E. W. Beedle, of the Chronicle chapel, and wife 
are spending their vacation in the State of Wash- 
ington. At the same time they are celebrating their 
fifty-fifth wedding anniversary. 

Hiram Hedges, Call-Bulletin operator, decided last 
Monday that the stormy weather had spent itself, and 
that now was the time to enjoy a little outdoor life. 
He will be gone for two weeks. 

Melvin Wachter, who for the past fifteen years has 
been a member of the Knight-Counihan chapel, is 
now with Reardon, Krebs & Beran. He is filling 
in for M. J. L. Sweeney, who received an injury to 
his knee cap so severe that he will perhaps be absent 
from his work for many weeks. : 

F. J. Stanfield of the Chronicle chapel suffered 
a slight stroke which necessitated treatment in a 
hospital for five days, during a two weeks’ vacation he 
and Mrs.: Stanfield were spending with their son, a 
sergeant in the Marine Corps and stationed at San 
Diego. They returned to San Francisco last Sunday. 

A. E. Wollum of the Call-Bulletin was back on the 
job last Monday, after a two weeks’ vacation spent 
at his home in -“Marvelous Marin.” 


Woman’s Auxiliary, No. 21—By Laura D. Moore 

Mrs. Mabel A. Skinner received, on April 26, 
from our international president, Mrs. M. EH. Mer- 
ritt, a letter of thanks for Mrs. Skinner’s acceptance 
of Mrs. Merritt’s appointment to represent our auxil- 
lary in W.I.A. defense work. This letter contained 
the first hint of the nature of the service required, 
to wit, service on labor’s nutritional committee. 

Purely by coincidence, Mrs. Skinner enrolled just 
a week ago in the nutritional course conducted by 
Mrs. Morrison, home economist of Balboa High. The 
course is conducted two nights per week (Mondays 
and Thursdays), especially for the committee in 
charge of food and fuel for disaster relief work in the 
particular district of San Francisco in which Mrs. 
Skinner resides. This goes to prove either that Mrs. 
Skinner was appointed to work in the sphere of her 
especial interest or that she is a disciple of mental 
telepathy. In any case, she is receiving up-to-the- 
minute training and experience in readiness to serve 
intelligently and with credit to herself and her 
auxiliary. Mrs. Skinner is on call for local disaster 
relief, day and night, for the duration of the war. 
It is the duty of herself and those working with 
her, to serve hot stimulants and hot foods to shocked 
and injured persons brought in by the rescue squad 
to Balboa High medical and surgical ward. 

Mrs. Hazel Sweet has purchased the Clark’s Re- 
weaving business and will conduct the work in its 
present location, Room 347, Flood building. The busi- 
ness will continue to be known as Clark’s Reweaving, 
since that firm name is well established all up and 
down the Coast. Mrs. Sweet has been learning the 
business with Clark’s Reweaving since last July. This 
column extends to Mrs. Sweet, in behalf of the mem- 
bership, congratulations and best wishes for the suc- 
cess of her commercial enterprise. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Begon attended the barbecue 
picnic given last Sunday at Menlo Junior College 
campus by Bethlehem Steel for their office force, of 
which Mr. Begon is a member. The college basketball 
and badminton courts and swimming pool were at 
the disposal of the guests, who really had a great 
day. Young John Begon attended with his parents. 

Members present at the Union Printers’ Golf Asso- 
ciation tournament at Los Gatos last Sunday were 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Leach and Mr. and Mrs. Leonard 
M. Sweet. 


News Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney 

First practice evacuation of the building was tried 
out Monday. Tenants, including the composing room 
employees, walked, laughing and joking, downstairs 
and entered the bombproof shelter two floors below 
the street. 

A pair of our not-so-young men figured out the 
jobs they preferred if drafted. They want to guard 
something, Ed O’Rourke a distillery, Bill Howell a 
ginger ale plant, and not too far apart, either. 
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Talk that Congress may limit salaries to $25,000 
annually amused Harry Cross. “And me with the 
covering of my nether extremities so air-conditioned 
I don’t dare to bend over,” he explained. 


“All I ask,” Bill Gobin told his draft board, “jg 
that you furnish me a pair of first-class crutches and 
you can send me overseas right away.” 


Noel Rey, an epicure with a bent for bending g 
lascivious lip over savory sea food, bewailed closing 
of fish grottoes along the Embarcadero, and Loy 
Montarnal consoled him with the thought that though 
edible fish are scarce suckers still are plentiful—nor 
entirely on the waterfront either. 

Even a long, lingering look scarcely convinces 
the average citizen that George H. Davie lives on the 
sunny side of 80. He stepped over last week, though 
he appears several score years less. His intellectual] 
facilities! Listen to this gem from his pen: “ ‘Qj] 
for the lamps of China,’ some while ago every lip 
was wont to lisp. Now it’s ‘Rubber for the necks of 
Nazia’.” Champagne flowed as he and his intimates 
gathered at dinner to celebrate the big day. 

Anyone who stops Sid Tiers rates way up. It took 
more than one to do it, however. Ably assisted 
by fellow makeups, the stereo gang had his face red 
and his tongue still Saturday. Of a mysterious 35-inch 
gun Sid said the army should be using and isn’t, 
some way he discovered it had but one sight, and 
was correspondingly vocal. Well, the stereotypers 
remedied that in the replica they cast. It had two 
sights; one, they informed him, was foresight, the 
other hindsight. 

The other day Vic Cimino, now in defense work, 
came visiting, and it was learned he had purchased 
a cattle ranch in Sonoma county. In a small way 
Vic’s started already, with a dozen or so calves. 

Officially spring begins on May 1 for Rube Bur- 
rows. “My spring song,” Rube says, “is plenty sonor- 
ous these May morns if aided by a spring mattress.” 

Verbally “Sleepy John” Duerigan is right handy 
at tossing language bouquets. It looked like he came 
out second best, however, when he argued with Archie 
Mackey that there is no difference between an alert 
and an alarm preceding a blackout. Archie argued 
that a feller has to be alert to be alarmed. 

Just a while back this column was privileged to 
report that Charley Cooper emerged top man in a 
bout with a surgeon’s machete. And now, though one 
eye is closed in a challenging leer, it can be stated 
Charley is able to pry it open with the fingers of 
one hand; further, those sunburned cheeks, still rosy, 
lack some of their pristine luster. 


_— 


Golf News—By Fred N. Leach 


Chalk up another successful tournament for the 
Union Printers’ Golf Association. Sunday last, at 
La Rinconada, that beautiful course down near Los 
Gatos, saw thirty-five printer-golfers out in friendly 
rivalry to see who would bring home the bacon in 
War Stamps, and also to see who would survive the 
first round in the annual match play cup cham- 
pionships. And with a perfect golfing day, and a 
hoes in the pink of condition, here is how they 
ared: 

First, the match play results. Ron Cameron, the 
defending champion, defeated Harry Darr on the 
19th. Larry Gallick won over Arthur Barlesi by 
default. George Gallick defeated Len Sweet on the 
19th. Wayne Dye won from Ed. Schmieder, 2 up. 
Howard Watson won from Bob Smith on the 19th. 
Al Cantor defeated Frank Smith, 2 up. Perey Cre- 
bassa defeated J. L. Bartlett, 5-4. J. A. Tappendorff 
won from Gene Gallagher by default. Fred Leach 
won from Frank Forst, 1 up. Charles Forst won 
from Jess Conaway by default. R. C. Kimbrough de- 
feated R. J. DiGrazia, 3-2. E. M. Blackford won 
over Ed Wynkoop by default. Charles Russell won 
over Tim Godfrey by default. Al Teel defeated 
Vic Lansberry, 6-5. Ralph Iusi won over Cy Stright 
by default. Luke Lansberry defeated Ben Apte, 3-2. 

In the medal play Charlie Forst topped the 
“champ” class with an 85-10-75. Second place went to 
Ralph Iusi with an 84-7-77, and third to Frank Forst 
with 80-2-78. Strange to say these three lads also 
walked away with the hole-in-one contest prizes, 
but with Frank Forst nearest the pin (16 feet, 9 
inches), Ralph Iusi next nearest (23 feet, 1 inch), 
and Charles Forst third (23 feet, 9 inches). 

Class “A” found none other than yours truly on 
top with 90-20-70. Second place went to Wayne Dye, 
with 91-20-71, and third to Al Cantor, with 91-18-73. 

The Pernau-Walsh demon, Percy Crebassa, topped 
(naturally) Class “B,” with a 98-25-73; Al Teel, 
who was as hot as all get-out, took second with 
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100-27-73, and Harry Darr came in third with 
101-24-77. 

Class “C” had only one representative present, 
Luke Lansberry, and his 107-30-77 therefore cinched 

prize. 

- The guest flight found one P. Wykoff well on top, 
with an 88-27-61. “Cap” Duncan came in second 
with 98-27-71, and Stanley Ward took third with his 
98-26-72. Mr. Wykoff, who plays with us nearly 
every tournament, will find this score analyzed by the 
none-too-kindly-to-sub-par-scores handicap commit- 
tee, and if his handicap isn’t cut substantially, we are 
willing to hand over our bad tidings prognosticator 
mantle to whomsoever wants it. 

An analysis for the match play returns showed 
only a few “push-overs.” Several of the defaulted 
matches were ocasioned by illness; and this depart- 
ment extends its sympathy to Tim Godfrey, Jess 
Conaway and President Cy Stright, who were ill, and 
therefore unable to play their matches. The fine 
sportsmanship displayed by their opponents comes 
in for comment, too; Charlie Russell, Ralph Iusi and 
Charlie Fonst, as well as winners of other defaulted 
matches, wanted to postpone their matches rather 
than win them by default, but the rules of the tour- 
nament prevented. 

Next month, in the second round, the following 
pairing will take place: Ron Cameron vs. Larry 
Gallick, George Gallick vs. Wayne Dye, Howard 
Watson vs. Al Cantor, Percy Crebassa vs. J. A. Tap- 
pendorff, Fred Leach vs. Charles Forst, R. C. Kim- 
brough vs. E. M. Blackford, Charlie Russell vs. Al 
Teel, and Ralph Iusi vs. Luke Lansberry. 

May 31 is the date, and Crystal Springs the place 
for the next tournament. Details later. 


Plan to Aid Civilian Defense 


President Eustace V. Cleary of the San Francisco 
Federation of Teachers has addressed a communica- 
tion to the Board of Education in which is submitted 
a program “designed to intensify and co-ordinate the 
war activities” of the local schools. 


The plan proposes the formation of a War Council 
in each school composed of elected representatives of 
all employees in each school; the formation of a 
central war council consisting of one or more repre- 
sentatives from these individual school groups, fol- 
lowed by the naming of an executive committee 
within the central war council. It is proposed to 
have the central council meet once a month and for 
the executive committee to expedite action between 
meetings of the council. 


Stating that activities to be undertaken by the 
school’s war council would require careful study, 
President Cleary made the following suggestions as to 
possibilities of the work which could be undertaken, 
some of which were said to be already in operation 
in some schools: Formation of a waste products de- 
tail to accelerate collection and disposal of such 
products; collection of magazines and books for the 
armed forces; intensification of War Bond and Stamp 
sales; organization of “Buy a Jeep,” “Adopt a Pilot” 
and similar campaigns; broadening the base of co- 
operation between the schools and the communities 
which they serve, in Red Cross, Civilian Defense and 
other like activities; wider dissemination of knowl- 
edge of the issues of the war through the medium of 
courses, schoo] newspapers, assembles and radio pro- 
grams. 


Tin Can Brive Next Sunday 


The second collection of tin cans in San Francisco, 
for the purpose of recovering steel and tin for the 
war effort will take place next Sunday, May 3. All 
householders are asked to use the same procedure 
as was used in the first drive in preparing the cans. 
The cartons containing the cans must be placed on 
curbings in front of homes Saturday night. Scaven- 
gers and trucks will collect the cans at dawn on 
Sunday. 
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STUDENT TRANSPORTATION 
California’s schools operate what is probably the 
nation’s most far-flung student transportation sys- 
tem. There are 2689 school buses in the State, with 
a pupil capacity of 120,942. 
— 
DAVIES TO SPEAK HERE 
Former Ambassador Joseph E. Davies, whose book 
“Mission to Moscow” is a best seller, will come to 
San Francisco May 18 to speak before a Northern 
California Russian War Relief rally at the Civic Au- 
ditorium. Davies’ talk here will be his first West 
Coast appearance since his return from Moscow, and 
his only northern California appearance of the pro- 
jected trip. 
SS 


Provide Kits for Service Men 


Kits for soldiers and sailors have become “Project 
No. 1” for the San Francisco League for Service Men. 
Made of suitable material, the kits are packed with 
necessary toilet articles which many service men lack. 
The contents vary, according to the wishes of the 
donors. Articles in most of them, however, include a 
toothbrush, tooth powder, shaving stick, soap, razor 
blades, comb, safety pins and buttons, needles and 
thread. Most kits also include a note from the donor, 
which the service man may answer if he chooses. 


A filled kit represents an investment of approxi- 
mately one dollar, and many persons who do not 
wish to fill kits personally are sending checks to the 
San Francisco League for Service Men, 2080 Wash- 
ington street, for that purpose. 


Dean Morse Contends for 
Union Membership Surety 


Dean Wayne L. Morris of the University of Ore- 
gon Law School, and one of the public representa- 
tives on the War Labor Board, declared in an ad- 
dress to the University of Wisconsin Law School’s 
spring conference at Madison last Saturday that the 
campaign against unions fostered by anti-labor groups 
in this country would come to a head in the follow- 
ing two weeks. 

Dean Morse declared in the course of his address 
he felt that labor, through its war-time agreement 
giving up its right to strike had placed itself wholly 
at the disposal of an impartial tribunal, and “it must 
have some sort of security, or the unions face disin- 
tegration.” 

The primary concern of the War Labor Board, he 
said, is to insure maximum production, and to achieve 
that end neither employer nor employee should have 
unfair advantage or attempt to undermine each 
other. 

In recent months, he pointed out, anti-labor groups 
had sought to eliminate the 40-hour week, their cam- 
paign having been based on the false premise that 
the Fair Labor Standards Act permits employees to 
work only forty hours a week. Having failed in that 
objective, these groups have swung into an attack 
on labor’s reputation and union security. If the 
campaign against the 40-hour week had been suc- 
cessful, Dean Morse said, “it would have disrupted 
our whole war economy.” 

The opinion of the War Labor Board in the Inter- 
national Harvester case, which was written by Dean 
Morse, and wherein the Board majority decided in 
favor of a maintenance of union membership clause, 
is quoted from in another column of this issue. 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH 

In a referendum on the proposition of withdrawing 
from the I.T.U. for the purpose of forming a mailers’ 
international union, held in M.T.D.U. unions on 
April 15, the following results of the vote have been 
received: Los Angeles, 40 for, 48 against; Detroit, 
127 for, 45 against; Newark (N. J.), 27 for, 15 against; 
Chicago, 10 for, 400 against. New York voted 30 for 
to 479 against. The majorities against given by New 
York and Chicago indicate the proposition will be 
defeated when the final tabulation of the vote on the 
proposition is made. 


The Chicago vote represents something in the na- 
ture of a surprise. When the same proposition was 
voted on a few years ago (carrying by a slim major- 
ity in mailer unions, but defeated by a good majority 
of printer and mailer votes held shortly after), Munro 
Roberts, then secretary-treasurer of the M.T.DU., 
and “Andy” Giacola, president of Chicago Mailers’ 
Union, together addressed a number of M.T.DU. 
unions advocating mailer withdrawal from the I.T.U. 

The Progressive Mailer, New York, says: “The 
first step was taken at the last union meeting to with- 
draw from the Mailers’ Trade District Union. Our 
union will save over $2100 a year by doing so. Figure 
it up, boys, what we can have in our treasury five or 
ten years from now. Why did President Martin of 
the M.T.D.U. evade the invitation to attend the 
regular meeting of the union? Was he afraid some 
embarrassing questions might be asked by members? 
Financial statement by the I.T.U. explains a lot of 
things. This union has 81,069 members, and during 
the last fiscal year these members paid in a total of 
$3,829,975.50. Well, $3,746,965.46 of it went directly 
back to the union members, in the form of mortuary 
benefits, pensions, strike help, maintenance of the 
Union Printers Home, and publication of the Journal. 
That means that it actually cost $83,010.04 to run a 
union of 81,069 members for a year—an average net 
cost per member of $1.02 per year. Know of any 
other organization that can handle pensions, death 
benefits, old age assistance, and publicity on a mar- 
gin of about 2 per cent?” 


—_—__._______ 


A REMINDER TO FISHERMEN 

Trout fishermen are reminded by Regional Forester 
S. B. Show that it will be impossible to use some of 
the fishing waters in national forests due to prevailing 
restrictions. As a general rule, Show stated, fisher- 
men should bear in mind that most railroad rights-of- 
way and structures and the vicinity of virtually all 
public utilities are closed to entry and use. Closed 
areas for public utilities were described as distances 
ranging from 300 feet to one mile around power 
houses, dams, penstocks, forebays, tunnels, canals, 
ditches, flumes and all other hydroelectric power 
structures. Many irrigation systems are included in 
prohibited areas. When in doubt, fishermen sheuld 
contact the nearest forest officer for information. 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Secretary's Office and Headquarters: 
Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth Street (Room 214) 
Headquarters Phone MArket 6304 

The Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at the Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committee meets every 
Monday, at 8 p. m. The Organizing Committee meets every Fri- 
day, at 7 p. m. The Union Label Section meets the first Wednes- 
day of every month, at 7:30 p. m. 


Synopsis of Meeting Held Saturday 
: Afternoon, April 25, 1942. 

. Meeting called to order at 3 o'clock by President 
Shelley. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the LaBor CLarIon. 

_ Credentials—Referred to the organizing committee. 
“Report of the Organizing Committee—(Meeting 
held Saturday afternoon, April 25, 1942.) Called to 
order at 2 o’clock by Brother Piccini. Announcement 
was made that beginning May 1, the organizing com- 
mittee will meet at 7 o’clock on Friday evenings in 
Room 212, San Francisco Labor Temple. The fol- 
lowing delegates were examined and found to be 
qualified and this committee recommends that they 
be seated: Bakery and Confectionery Workers No. 24, 
Theo. Thesing. Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216, 
Thomas Bamford. Teamsters No. 85, Philip Gal- 
lagher. Delegates obligated and seated. 


Communications—Filed: Minutes of the San Fran- 
cisco Building and Construction Trades Council dated 
April 16, 1942. From Beauticians No. 12, and Amer- 
ican Federation of Radio Artists (San Francisco Lo- 
cal), acknowledging receipt of our letter of March 31 
relative to A.F.L. policy of non-discrimination on 
account of race, color or creed. From Senator Hiram 
W. Johnson, acknowledging receipt of our letter re- 
garding bills dealing with labor. From D. V. Nichol- 
son of the American Red Cross, acknowledging re- 
ceipt of our check in the amount of $1052.95 covering 
contributions in our letter ef April 10. From R. M. 
Tobin, chairman for northern California, Navy Re- 
lief Society, acknowledging receipt of contribution 
contained in our letter of April 10. From the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor, Weekly News Let- 
ters dated April 21 and 28; also a communication 
regarding H. R. 6486, a bill now pending in Congress 
which will raise the pay of postal employees and ask- 
ing that we send copies of the resolution to the sena- 
tors and congressmen in order to help 338,000 em- 
ployees in the postal service (favorable action on the 
latter previously taken by the Council); financial 
statement of Labor Council Hall Association for year 
ending February 29, 1942. 


Donations: The following contributions were re- 
ceived for the American Red Cross: Warehousemen 
No. 860, stating they are enclosing check in the 
amount of $80.75 and asking that we forward same; 
they state that they mailed the following amounts 
direct: January 20, 1942, $259.50; January 21, $38, 
and on February 5, $211.50. Miscellaneous Em- 
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ployees No. 110 contributed $500, collected volun- 
tarily from their membership. Grocery Clerks No. 
648, inclosing checks totaling $3,129.90, the second 
instalment of their donation. Shipfitters and Helpers 
No. 9, $208.50; Pharmacists No. 838, $36 (most of 
their members paid through their employers) ; Candy 
and Glace Fruit Workers No. 158, $274 additional, 
making their total contribution $774. The following 
contributions were received for the Navy Relief So- 
ciety: Operating Engineers No. 3, $50; San Fran- 
cisco Post Office Clerks No. 2, $10; Waiters and 
Dairy Lunchmen No. 30, $25; Shipfitters and Help- 
ers No. 9, $25; Theatrical Stage Employees No. 16, 
$10; Professional Embalmers No. 9049, $10; Auto- 
motive Machinists No. 1305, $32.50. Beauticians No. 
12, $5. The following. contributions were received 
for the Radio Program: Civil Service Janitors No. 
66-A, $25; Professional Embalmers No. 9049, $3.64. 
The following contribution was received for defeat of 
Slave Bill 877: Tool and Diemakers, Lodge 1176, $20. 
Publicity Fund: The following union contributed to 
this fund, according to membership, as requested in 
our letter of February 5, 1942: Professional Embalm- 
ers No. 9049, $10. 

Bills were read and ordered paid, after being ap- 
proved by the trustees. 


Referred to the Executive Committee: Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers No. 202, asking that the 
following firms be placed on the “We Don’t Patro- 
nize” list: Crown Specialty Company and the Mystic 
Music Company. Cannery Workers No. 21106, seek- 
ing withdrawal of one delegate, due to reduction in 
membership. Retail Shoe and Textile Salesmen No. 
410, asking strike sanction against the Kirby Shoe 
Stores of San Francisco. Operating Engineers No. 
64, requesting strike sanction against the Bank of 
America, namely, the California-Montgomery branch, 
Humboldt Bank Building, No. 1 Powell Street, and 
625 Main Street branch. Production and Aeronauti- 
cal Machinists, Lodge 1327, asking the assistance of 
the Council in straightening out a jurisdictional dis- 
pute between their organization and Local 202 of the 
Electrical Workers. Wholesale Liquor Drivers and 
Salesmen No. 109, requesting that B. Mirsky & Son, 
468 Third street, be placed on the “We Don’t Pat- 
ronize” list. California State Council of Culinary 
Workers, Bartenders, and Hotel Service Employees 
inclosing resolution and requesting it be brought be- 
fore the Council for consideration; the resolution 
asks that we call upon the National War Labor 
Board to assume jurisdiction over all labor disputes 
during the period of the war. Professional Embalm- 
ers No. 9049, requesting that the firm of Peter E. 
McLaughlin Company, 435 Duboce street, be placed 
on the “We Don’t Patronize” list. 

Referred to the Educational Committee: Resolu- 
tion from San Francisco Federation of Teachers No. 
61, regarding salary schedules for the 1942-43 school 
year. 

Referred to the Lasor Ciarion: Communication 
from the Los Angeles Central Labor Council (J. W. 
Buzzell, secretary-treasurer), stating that the Hoff- 
man Candy Co. is still on the Unfair List. 

Report of the Executive Committee—(Meeting 
held Saturday, April 25, 1942.) Called to order at 
1 p. m. by President Shelley. In the matter of Office 
Employees No. 21320, requesting strike sanction 
against the Ray Oil Burner Company, both sides 
were represented, and a letter from the firm outlined 
its position; your committee recommends that this 
matter be referred to the officers to bring about a 
conference for the purpose of an adjustment of the 
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present difficulties. In the matter of the Forbidden 
City, 363 Sutter street, about which a letter was re. 
ceived from the Local Joint Board of Culinary Work. 
ers and Bartenders, this will be held in committce 
pending further investigation. Retail Shoe and Tex. 
tile Salesmen No. 410 presented their revised wage 
scale and agreement, and explained the changes, to 
wit, strengthening of the union recognition clause 
and the security of employment for members of the 
union; your committee recommends indorsement, 
subject to the indorsement of the international, and 
with the usual admonition. In the matter of the com- 
munication from the Joint Council of the American 
Federation of Labor Auxiliaries, Mrs. Fields and 
Mrs. Parker appeared on behalf of the organization, 
explaining its purposes; your committee recommends 
that the president appoint a committee to carry on 
an investigation and report back to the committec. 
The communication from Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur 
was ordered filed. In the matter of Building Service 
Employees No. 87 and Elevator Operators No. 117, 
in their controversy with the Building Owners and 
Managers, Brothers Hardy and Deredi were present 
representing their respective unions; this matter has 
been in the hands of a sub-committee of the Council 
sitting with the representatives of both organizations 
and conducting negotiations with the Employers’ 
Council and the Building Owners and Managers; the 
unions and the Council’s committee reported their 
inability to arrive at an adjustment, and on the re- 
fusal of the employers to submit all matters in con- 
troversy to arbitration your committee recommends 
that strike sanction be granted. Meeting adjourned 
at 2:30 p. m. The report and recommendations of 
the committee as a whole were adopted. 

Reports of Unions—United Garment Workers No. 
131—Request all to demand the union label when 
purchasing work clothing, shirts and other wearing 
apparel. Shipfitters No. 9—Have purchased $30,000 
worth of War Bonds with the union funds; they state 
that the average deduction from their members is 
about $5 per day. 

President Shelley gave some interesting highlights 
of his recent trip to Washington in the interests of 
labor. 

Receipts, $4,478.31; expenses, $2,075.16. 

Meeting adjourned at 4:40 o’clock. 

Special Note—The executive committee of the 
Labor Council will meet hereafter every Monday 
evening at 8 o’clock. Next meeting will be May 4, 
1942. 

Respectfully submitted. 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
——_____ 4 
SPEED COSTS OF AUTOS 

In forwarding the “Keep It Under Forty” campaign 
the California State Automobile Association declares 
that driving at moderate speed means money in the 
pocket, and gives the following figures: Actual tests 
with various cars, drivers and driving conditions have 
shown that the average operating cost per 1000 miles 
at 65 miles per hour is about double that at 35 miles. 
At 35, the average use of gasoline for the 1000 miles 
is 53 gallons; at 65 miles, 78 gallons. Double the oil 
is used at the higher speed. Tires wear out twice as 
fast at the higher speed. Depreciation and mainte- 
nance cost on a car habitually driven at 65 miles is 
nearly double the cost of a car driven at 45 miles, 
and more than three times the cost of a car held 
down to 25 miles. 

———E—— SSS 

In a quarrel about precedence the half-dollar 
taunted the dime about its small size. “But I am 
a more respectable coin than you,” retorted the dime, 
“because our master takes you to the theater, while 
he always takes me to church!” 
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FIGHTS MONOPOLIZATION OF POWER FACILITIES 


From Headquarters of the California State Federation of Labor 


Throwing its whole weight behind those people 
who are seeking to preserve the Central Valley 
Project as a source of cheap power for the dirt and 
other working farmers in the San Joaquin Valley, the 
California State Federation of Labor, through its 
attorney, brought action in the superior court in 
Tulare county in behalf of C. C. Fuller, against the 
Board of Supervisors of that county for having wrong- 
ly donated $1000 to the Central Valley Project Asso- 
ciation, a corporation, and is now seeking to recover 
this money for the county. 


The case involves the age-long struggle against the 
monopolization of power facilities, and the Federation 
is participating in it because it favors the elimina- 
tion of private monopoly of these basic rights which 
are so important to the “dirt farmers” and thousands 
of other citizens living in the California valleys. 


See Hand of Power Interests 


In the opinion of Frank W. Clark, State Director 
of Public Works and chairman of the Water Project 
Authority of California, Roland Curran, secretary of 
the Central Valley Project Association, did not rep- 
resent the best interests of the complete development 
of the Central Valley Project when he testified be- 
fore the sub-committee of the House appropriations 
committee, on March 12. There is ample reason to 
believe that the Central Valley Project Association 
is some sort of organization controlled by the power 
interests. A glance at the personnel of the Associa- 
tion’s board of directors strengthens this belief. 


The money voted to the Central Valley Project 
Association, of which Mr. Curran is secretary, by the 
supervisors of Kern and Tulare counties, instead of 
being used to promote the full development of this 
project was actually used by Curran and his organi- 
zation to defray the expenses of their moves to sabo- 
tage the project by killing the power feature. That 
is why the California State Federation of Labor is 
interested in having Tulare county recover this money. 
Similar action has been taken in Kern county and 
elsewhere. 

View of State Official 

In discussing Curran’s action, the State Director of 
Public Works said: 

“As a matter of fact, Curran’s own statement [be- 
fore the congressional sub-committee] proves he is 
not representing the many diversified interests which 
the project will serve. On page 1013 of the printed 
report of the sub-committee hearings is the following: 

““Mr. Carter: You are primarily interested in this 
project from an irrigation point of view, are you? 

““Mr. Curran: Absolutely. 

“«Mr. Carter: You and your Association? 

““Mr. Curran: My Association and myself are 
entirely interested in securing a water supply. That 
was the sole conception of this project—to get that 
water supply.’ ” 


Seek Relief from Monopoly 
Mr. Clark went on to say further: 


power feasible at a rate which the farmers could pay. 
In addition I would like to point out that the Act as 
voted upon by the people authorized transmission 
lines as an integral part of the project, and an im- 
portant part of the campaign which preceded the 
election was based upon the cheap power the project 
would develop. The President’s feasibility order also 
contained the transmission lines, which Curran, sup- 
posedly representing the interests of the Central 
Valley, opposed by inference if not in so many 
words.” 
Fight for Appropriation 


Unbiased construction of Mr. Curran’s testimony 
will reveal that it supports the main contentions of 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, which has op- 
posed this project from the very beginning. Because 
the transmission lines and the steam plant at Anti- 
och are essential to the economic success of the Cen- 
tral Valley Project, the Water Project Authority of 
California made a determined fight for appropriations 
for them. 


By creating the impression that some portions of 


the project could be delayed in preference to others 
and that the irrigation phase of the project was the 
main item, Curran and his Association could thereby 
nullify whatever possibilities there were of obtaining 
cheap power for the farmers. In view of announce- 
ments made by the President, and Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes, that only power features of existing 
works would receive priorities, Mr. Curran’s testimony 
could have had nothing but an evil effect. . 


Will Support People’s Interests 

For the Board of Supervisors in Tulare county to 
donate money to opponents of cheap power facili- 
ties for the citizens of the areas involved is nothing 
short of betraying their best interests. The California 
State Federation of Labor intends to fight the power 
interests all the way in order to preserve the basic 
utilities for the benefit of all the people, and not 
just for those who are mainly concerned with the 
tremendous profits they derive from them at the 
expense of the poor farmers. 

—____4¢___.___ 

A quick stop from forty-five miles per hour wears 
off one and one-quarter miles of normal tread wear 
from tires, states the emergency road service of the 
California State Automobile Association. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


WASHINGTON 


May 1, 1%2 


TO THE MEN AND WOHEN OF ORGANIZED LARURs 


This month a new campaign for the sale of War Bonds and Savings 
Gtamps is under way throughout the Nation. It is the War Bond Quote 


Campaign. 


It is urgently necessary that you double the rate at which you 


are-now buying War Bonds and Stamps. This will 


mean the sale direct 


to individual Americans of War Bonds and Stamps to the amount of not 
less than one billion dollars every month. 


One billion dollars a month is the National quota. It is equal 
to one-tenth the combined incomes of all Americans. 


This money is needed to buy the tools of war for your fighting 
forces. It will not pay for all of them. Our war expenditures now 
are at the rate of about FOUR BILLIONS a month, and they are growing 
daily. But a billion dollars a month direct from the people will 


make all-out production possible. 


Without it we cannot do our bests 


without.it we cannot put forth our full effort. 


It is desperately needed for another reason. We can't fight a 
war and at the same time live and spend as usual. There are not enough 
goods to go around — the things we buy with money. If we go on spend- 
ing at the 1941 scale, we'll be robbing the fighting man to add to our 
own comfort or pleasure. We'll be driving up the cost of living for 
all of us. We'll be imposing dire hardships of our neighbors. 


What is asked of you is ten per cent of your 


— a tithe 


earnings 
for Liberty. It is not a tax; it is not even a contribution; it is a 
Joan at interest, for your use and protection later. 


Your Government asks you to cut down your expenditures, TO SAVE << 
your boys on the firing line and in the training camps, through your 


Government, ask you to save so that they may have what they need to 

win YOUR WAR for you -- America asks you to save; to SAVE TO WIN THE WAR; 
to buy War Bonds and Stamps up to not less than ten per cent of ir 
income. 


“The Association and Curran may be interested 
solely in securing a water supply, but there are other 
interests which do not need additional water, but its 
control. There are still other interests in the Central 
Valley which desire the cheap power generated by 
the project, delivered directly to them so they will not 
have to pay the middleman profit of the power mo- 
nopoly. There are farmers, who are paying more for 
pumping than their crops are worth, who would like 
the benefit of cheap power from the project. 

“In connection with Curran’s statement that the 
sole conception of the project was to get a water 
supply, I would like to point out that in 1933 when 
framing the Central Valley Project Act was before 
the State Legislature, that the Legislature insisted 
on the inclusion of the transmission lines and a public 
preference in the sale of power. I would like also to 
point out that all engineering studies leading up to 
the formation of the Central Valley Project included 
the generation of power to make the distribution of | 


Is Liberty worth it? Is Democracy worth it? Is America worth it? 
I think I know your answer. 


Sincerely, 


Mirogetoup 


The above letter was sent to this newspaper by Secretary Mor- 
genthau in Washington. We publish it in the interest of the War Bond 
Quota Campaign and earnestly recommend that all our readers do 
their share in the tremendous job ahead of financing the War effort. 


Nazis Greatly Concerned 
Over Civilian Workers 


“News Flashes from Czechoslovakia” gives the 
following with reference to existing internal condi- 
tions in Germany: 

With the complete mobilization of the German 
army, which is faced with the necessity of adding fresh 
reserves to the badly battered Eastern front, the 
problem of securing dependable man-power is causing 
the Nazis much concern. 

Until recently the Germans made a practice of 
placing large numbers of their own workers and 
technicians in leading positions in the arms indus- 
tries of occupied territory. At the same time they 
transferred foreign workers to German industries on 
such a large scale that it began to be considered dan- 
gerous to German internal peace. Any addition to 
the huge force of more than two million foreign work- 
ers already employed in Germany, increases this dan- 
ger. As pointed out by a German socialist bulletin, 
Neu Beginnen, published in London, already every 
seventh worker in Germany is a foreigner, more or 
less hostile to the Nazi regime. One-half of these 
workers are Poles and Czechoslovaks, who hate Hitler 
bitterly. Yet the Nazis have no choice. They must 
import more foreigners to replace young German 
workers drafted into the army. 


Older Workers ““Remembér” 


It is a known fact that the older German workers 
are more inclined to opposition than is any other 
group in Germany. They remember the time before 
Hitler’s advance to power. They had voted against 
him until they succumbed to violence. They suffered 
more than any other group. And they are now, with 
the youth completely drawn into the army, prepon- 
derant in German factories. Any contact of this 
group of native workers with the ever increasing 
influx of foreign workers who hate Hitler and who 
are unafraid to oppose him, has the possibility of 
stirring great trouble for the Nazis. This opposition 
is still imarticulate but may become a source of 
worry for Himmler and the Gestapo if the reverses 
of the Germans in Russia should continue. 


Gestapo Fears Riots 


| The Nazis are taking no chances. They are pre- 
paring themselves to meet any threat from this di- 
rection. According to recent reports they are busy 
building the fortifications and placements for the 
machine gun nests in the workers’ quarters of Ger- 
man cities under the pretext of erection of shelters 
against the air raids. The Gestapo is ready to face 
the rebels in the street riots. But it is powerless in 
the factories, which must be operated at full speed 
if Hitler’s army is to begin a spring offensive. 

In conclusion the article very wisely cautions as 
follows: “It would be folly to overestimate this de- 
velopment and lessen our vigilance or our prepara- 
tions for a long, decisive battle. But it would also 
be a mistake not to take cognizance of the weak spot 
in the shining Nazi armor.” 


2 ee 
“MUNY” BUS LINE’S PROFIT 

The Municipal Railway’s Howard Street trolley 
bus line, once considered a poor business venture, 
showed a net profit of $110.02 a day in March. After 
deducting $6,497.68 for operating expense, deprecia- 
tion and interest on the investment. Passengers car- 
ried totaled 247,898. The trolley service, inaugurated 
a year and a half ago, was returning a profit of $33 
a day a year ago. Tire rationing was credited as the 
reason for the increase. 
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NUTRITION INSTRUCTORS NEEDED 

Additional instructors for classes in nutrition are 
being sought by the San Francisco chapter of the 
American Red Cross. A call has been issued for 
women who hold degrees of B.S. or A.B. in Home 
Economics, or who have had a year’s experience in 
diet kitchen, school cafeteria work or similar activity, 
to sign up. Classes are to be formed during daytime 
and evening, for which the instructors are needed. 
Those desiring to volunteer as instructors are asked 
to call at the Central Volunteer Office, at 532 Market 
street, or telephone Exbrook 8515 Extension 6. 


—--—-@ 
QUARANTINE ON MUSSELS 
A quarantine on mussels from May 1 to October 31 
by the State Board of Public Health is announced. 
The quarantine is imposed upon all mussels taken 
from the ocean shore of California from the Oregon 
to the Mexican boundary, including San Francisco 
bay, which was omitted from the order imposed in 
previous years. Only exception is permission to take 
mussels for fish bait, which must be processed with 
salt to make them unpalatable and be plainly labeled 
“For fish bait only. Unfit for human consumption.” 
No quarantine was placed on clams but warning is 
given that they should be cleaned and washed thor- 
oughly before eating and all dark parts discarded. 
SS ene eee 


Coast Shipyard Pacts Prove Worth 


Secretary Al T. Wynn of the Bay Cities Metal 
Trades Council this week declared that “Admiral 
Land was obviously not referring to conditions on 
the Pacific Coast” when in testifying before a Senate 
committee Land remarked about “this infernal agi- 
tation” in shipyards in reference to a closed or open 
shop. 

Wynn said all Coast shipyards “are working satis- 
factorily under the agreement established months 
ago,” that union officials “have taken severe steps 
where necessary to root out loafing or disturbing 
elements” and that “if other sections adopt the same 
agreements and working conditions as those in effect 
on the Pacific Coast Admiral Land will have no fur- 
ther complaint.” 


“Drive Under 40!” An ounce of rubber saved is 
equivalent to a pound of Victory! 


Friday, May 1, 1949 


Beware of Phosphorus in 


Bombs Used in Air Raids 


Householders are warned by Fire Chief Brennan 
to remember that should Japanese planes attempt an 
incendiary bomb raid upon California, they are just 
as likely to make use of white phosphorus incendiary 
bombs as the better known magnesium bombs. 

The best defense against phosphorus is water, 
Phosphorus burns with an intense white smoke, likely 
to produce more panic than fire. The smoke may be 
somewhat irritating to the throat, but will produce 
no serious consequences. Brennan further states: 
“Great care should be exercised in dealing with phos- 
phorus. It not only causes severe and painful burns 
when it comes in contact with the body, but also has 
a poisonous effect. It sticks tightly to the skin and 
continues burning right into the flesh. Keep the 
burn wet with water or wet clothes until the par- 
ticles can be squeezed or picked out. Get medical 
attention as quickly as possible. Warm water melts 
phosphorus and makes squeezing easier. If squeezing 
does not get the particles out, they must be taken 
out with forceps. After the phosphorus is removed, 
further treatment is exactly the same as for any 
burn. 

“In fighting fire caused by scattered phosphorus, do 
not think the job is done when you have covered 
the particles with water. As soon as they dry out, 
they will again ignite. Hence, all particles must be 
located and carefully scraped up and dropped into a 
pail of water. Take them outside and bury in a deep 
hole. 

“Any piece of paper, printed or otherwise, which 
is dropped from an enemy plane should be regarded 
with suspicion—it might prove to be a phosphorus 
‘calling card.’ Children especially should be cau- 
tioned against this danger.” 


Buy U. 8S. Savings Bonds and Stamps! Buy Now! 


100% UNION 


BENEDETTI FLORAL CO. 


FLOWERS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


HEmlock 3323 
2980 SIXTEENTH STREET, Below Mission 


“We Don’t Patronize” List 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are requested to note this list carefully from week to week: 


Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 119 Kearny. 

American Distributing Company. 

Austin Studio, 833 Market. 

Avenue Hotel, 419 Golden Gate. 

Becker Distributing Company. 

Bruener, John, Company. 

B & G Sandwich Shops. 

California Watch Case Company. 

Chan Quong, photo engraver, 680 Clay. 

Curtis Publishing Co. (Philadelphia), publishers of 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Country Gentleman. 

Desenfant, A., & Co., manufacturing jewelers. 
150 Post. 

Dial Radio Shop, 1955 Post. 

Doran Hotels (include St. Regis, 85 Fourth St.; 
Mint, 141 Fifth St.; Hale, 939 Mission St.; 
Land, 936 Mission St.; Hillsdale, 51 Sixth St.; 
Grand Central, 1412 Market St., and the Ford 
Apartments, 957 Mission St.). 

Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 

Gantner & Mattern, 1453 Mission. 

Gates Rubber Company, 2700 Sixteenth Street. 

General Distillers, Ltd., 136 Front St. 

Golden State Bakers, 1840 Polk. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of overalls and 
workingmen’s clothing. 

Howard Automobile Company. 

Lucerne Apartments, 766 Sutter. 

M. R. C. Roller Bearing Company, 550 Polk 

National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 

Navalet Seed Company, 423 Market. 


O’Keefe-Merritt Stove Co. Products, Los Angeles. 


Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 

Purity Springs Water Company, 2050 Kearny. 

Remington-Rand, Inc., 509 Market. 

Romaine Photo Studio, 220 Jones. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 

Sealey Mattress Company, 6699 San Pablo Avenue, 
Oakland. 

Sherwin-Williams Paint Company. 

Sloane, W. & J. 

Smith, L. C., Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 

Sutro Baths and Skating Rink. 

Swift & Co. 

Time and Life (magazines), products of the unfair 
Donnelley firm (Chicago). 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 

Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, Sunny- 
vale, California. 


All non-union independent taxicabs. 


Barber Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair. 


Beauty Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ De:art- 
ment of the Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Union of America are unfair. 


Cleaning establishments that do not display the 
shop card of Retail Cleaners’ Union No. 93 are 
unfair. 

Locksmith shops which do not display the union 


shop card of Federated Locksmiths No. 1331 
are unfair. : 


